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stagnate. War and struggle are evils, but they are necessary 
evils. Hence the problem is not to do away with parties, but to 
humanize the conflict and make it moral. The party must fight 
an honest fight ; the party man must be convinced of the justice 
of his cause and advocate its principles simply because he believes 
in them, not for the sake of personal gain. The party in power 
is in constant danger of attracting to its standard all office-seekers 
and spoilsmen, while the defeated party has the tendency to be- 
come the party of the honest people. Again, the battle must be 
fought with honest weapons. No honest man will fight with poi- 
soned arms. But of course my attitude towards party opponents 
will not be the same as towards friends. We must also respect the 
human being in our adversary ; we must remember that there are 
honest men in all parties. And finally we must place the welfare 
of the people above the party. 

We may say in conclusion that though we have not reached 
perfection in party morality we are approximating the ideal. 
Party conflicts, like wars, are being humanized and made moral. 
Party conflicts as they occurred, say in the ancient Greek cities, 
are no longer possible in our day. The causes of the change are 
to be sought not so much in a change of human nature as in a 
change of the general conditions of historical life. Three 
causes have been of assistance here : ( i ) The formation of great 
national states, which makes impossible conspiracies with a coun- 
try's enemies, and thus robs party conflicts of their former bitter- 
ness. (2) The monarchical constitution. A monarchy considers 
all parties, listens to all, but serves none. A government that has 
the absolute approval of a party is no longer a monarchy, but the 
slave of that party. (3) The development of the historical feel- 
ing, which enables men to justify the existence of parties other 

than their own. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



Der Begriff des Absolut Wertvollen als Grundbegriff der 
Moralphilosophie. Von Felix Krueger. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1898. Pp. 95. 

The fundamental problem of ethics, says the author, is this: 
What has absolute worth for man? Kant has taught us that 
everything objective is to be referred to subjective, psychical 
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functions. Now ethics cannot dispense with an objectively valid, 
supreme judgment of worth. This judgment must be based upon 
a functional uniformity of our psychical life. The method of 
ethics must therefore be psychological. All the defects of Kant's 
moral system spring from his neglect of psychology, its value con- 
sists in its psychological truth. Kant was opposed to an 
empirical-psychological foundation of ethics for reasons that are 
not valid. He did not believe that experience could give us uni- 
versal and necessary judgments. Moreover, he identified eudse- 
monistic with psychological ethics, and repudiated the second with 
the first. But Kant is right in the belief that the criterion of moral 
worth can be found only in the personality ; only a specific quality 
of the human will can be absolutely valuable. 

Moral judgments are always judgments of value. Such judg- 
ments presuppose a certain relation between the willing and feel- 
ing of the person judging and the object of value. Hence the 
fundamental problem of ethics is to give a psychological analysis 
of the fact of evaluation. Dr. Krueger reaches the conclusion that 
only that is valuable for me which I desire constantly. Now what 
is unconditionally valuable? What is the absolutely valid judg- 
ment of value for every evaluating individual ? There is only one 
possible object of worth, that is the psychical faculty or function 
of evaluating. Everything in the world would lose its value for 
me the moment I lost the faculty of constant desire; this is the 
necessary condition of all evaluation, hence it has absolute value 
for every individual that possesses any values whatever. We can- 
not evaluate without other soul-capacities, hence these have a 
relative value. The absolute or moral value of a man depends 
upon the measure in which the function of evaluating is realized 
in his psychical life. The effect of the volition is immaterial. The 
problem is to organize or unify a multitude of desires by the 
function of evaluating ; be an evaluating individual, organize your 
desires. 

The author's method and his leading idea that morality is ulti- 
mately based on human nature are, in my opinion, sound. But 
there are several objectionable points in his theory. In the first 
place, it seems to me the feeling of worth or value is not absolutely 
identical with desire. It may be aroused by the desire, but it is not 
the desire. Thus I may have two desires, a desire to eat and a 
desire to think. I may say the desire to think is better than the 
desire to eat ; eating is good, but thinking is better. In order to 
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place a value on a desire I must have the desire, but having a 
desire is one thing, putting a value on it, another. Again, every 
desire has relative worth, i. e., even though a desire be not con- 
stant, I may feel : this thing is good, it is worth something to me. 
Moreover, there are many constant desires which have no objec- 
tive worth; I may say of them, they are not valuable. It is the 
business of ethics to find out what has objective worth, and if 
possible why. According to Dr. Krueger the evaluating faculty 
itself has absolute worth. This ought to mean on his theory that 
we constantly desire such a faculty, which is not true. Besides, 
the ability to evaluate, to organize our desires, does not determine 
a man's value. In order to be moral a man must have the right 
values, he must organize his desires in a certain way. If he 
organizes them so that his so-called lower impulses control the 
higher, if he puts a higher value on his material me than on his 
spiritual me, he is not called moral. It is true that if man did not 
have the power to evaluate, there would be no morality. But it 
is also true that then there would be no immorality either. The 
first fact would not make the function absolutely good any more 
than the second would make it absolutely bad. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. By J. Rown- 
tree and A. Sherwell. Popular Edition (abridged). London: 
1901. 

The appearance of a popular edition of Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell's well-known book suggests the time has come when 
their facts, arguments and proposals should be tested and criti- 
cised with the utmost care; for the book has attained such a 
vogue that Cabinet Ministers do not hesitate to quote it as an 
authority before which we have to bow. It has achieved its 
preeminent position in the literature of temperance not only by 
comparison with the mass of the temperance literature but also 
by its own merit. The pages of the book abound in figures, quo- 
tations, diagrams and photographs, and in contradistinction to 
most of the literature on this subject, its tone is moderate and 
evidences a serious desire to ascertain the truth rather than to 
boom the cause. It is refreshing to find a case where abstinence 



